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Scientific Potices. 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO, THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
i 
LECTURE Il. 


At our former meeting we concluded with the conside- 
ration of some general properties and powers which living 
bodies possess in common with all nature. These we 
found to be vital attraction or affinity, vital repulsion, 
animal heat, and electricity. Let us still pursue this sub- 
ject, and examine what are the general propzrties, and laws 
ofnatural philosophy, chemistry, and mechanics, obeyed by 
living creation, but which erring custom has allotted as the 
peculiar provinces of these branches of science. It is only 
with the physical, chemical, and mechanical qualities of life 
that we shall occupy our attention, and these are undoubt- 
edly the most numerous, and, to the present assembly, un- 
doubtedly the most profitable and important. In times of 
ignorance man naturally regarded every operation, every 
change of his body, as the direct interference of something 
ideal, which the lights of science have since shown subject 
to certain fixed laws, and the natural result of mechanical 
movement. Indeed, through the rude separation of ana- 
tomy and philosophy in the early infancy of science, it is 
too common, even at the present day, to consider the laws 
of life, and the properties and matter of life, as something 
recnliar, while, in fact, the laws of life are those of natural 
philosophy, and the properties are the highest degree of 
those belonging to common matter. 

In nature, besides bodies imponderable, there are also 
bodies ponderable, and it is found that their general pro- 
perties are extent, divisibility, impenetrability, mobility, 
inertia, and weight; but these are so obviously seen in 
animal bodies, that it is unnecessary for me to point out 
their resemblance to these properties of common matter. 
All the other physical and mechanical properties of matter 
are found in living beings, which, by their reeunion with 
the general ones, constitute the state of matter, and, in 
losing one or more of them, change it for another, such as 
durability, porosity, elasticity, &c. A very common ex- 
ample of the porosity of animal matter is found in a thirsty 
man bathing; but, in general, living structures are op- 

posed to the free imbibition of water through their matter, 
for nature has provided an infinite number of small cylin- 
drical pipes, called. absorbent vessels, which are, in fact, 
0 many thousands of living pumps. 

With properties resembling, we would expect some 
approximations in matter. It is so; for in living bodies, 
asin all nature, there is matter solid, fluid, or gaseous, 
which chemistry has shown, by its analysis, to consist of 
phosphorus, sulphur, chalk, iron, water, acid, oxygen, 
bydragen, azote, &c. ; but when more minutely analyzed, 
there is found, besides the c matter, other peculiar 
kinds, éalled fabrine, albumen, gelatine, ozmazone, &c. 
The proportion of fluids considerably exceeds that of the 
solids, for an animal weighing alive 120 pounds, and ex- 
posed to those causes which separate the fluids and dry the 
solids, will be reduced to less than 20 pounds. The pro- 
Portion of gases and imponderable matter varies in different 








After these general remarks we will proceed to examine 
the different machines, or organs as they are called. The 
organs of the body are real machines, for if we regard 
animal motions we observe them obeying the laws of 
mechanics, and built according to the rules of that art ; 
for in all animal movements we observe a force, a machine, 
and motion. In hydraulics there is the beautiful system 
of the circulation, and the muscles furnish so many in- 
stances of the different forms of motion, and with the 
bones and tendons so many illustrations of the different 
levers and pulleys. The locomotive system is a perfect 
machine ; here is a power which is the will, the machine, 
formed by the muscles and tendons, which also give the 
force, and the bones are the matter to be moved, or on 
which the force is to be spent. The general laws of me- 
chanic motion are here rigidly observed, and put in force, 
being entirely subjected to the powers of the will and the 
powers of the mind, for the possession of which man is 
distinguished above all creatures. Again, too, there is 
the eye—a perfect machine, a globe of animal tissues, an 
optical instrument, and it is, in fact, a sensitive camera 
obscura, beautiful and finished: but let us proceed to 
examine it in its various details; let us examine its ana- 
tomical construction, its physiological qualities, and its 
mechanical formation. 

It is in the organ of the eye where resides the power of 
vision, by which we perceive the grandeur, form, figure, 
colour, and distance of bodies. By this organ we recog- 
nise objects, though far removed from us, which is caused 
by a sensation of the nerve of the eye, necessarily, then, 
implying some stimulating agent: but since this stimulus 
or perceived body is prevented by the mechanism of the 
eye from coming into contact with the nerve, or touching 
it, it is necessary to have an intermediate property,—and 
this is the light. Itis by the perceived body modifying 
the light that we ascertain its presence ; so that, properly 
speaking, light is the proper stimulating, as well as the 
intermediate agent of vision. 

Since, then, light performs the principal role in enabling 
us to see, it ig necessary td ascertain its nature, and to 
examine how the mechanism of the eye acts on it,—if it 
is capable of perfectly transmitting, reflecting, and refract- 
ing rays of light; and, assisted by its appendages, capable 
also of regulating the quality and quantity of luminous 
bodies, which require transmission to the great central 
machine of perception, the brain, so as to produce a right 
notien of the presence of bodies. 

What, then, is light? Light is a matter generally dif- 
fused throughout nature; but our knowledge of its real 
essence is, to say the least, imperfect, and, in fact, almost 
nothing. The scientific world is divided between. two 
theories, both advanced by men of astonishing genius, and 
both supported and advocated by minds which have pe- 
netrated into the mysteries of nature, and revealed her laws. 
Of these two theories one is advanced by Descartes, a dis- 
tinguished, but too imaginative, a philosopher, of France, 
and is named the theory of undulation; but the second 
was broached by our great countryman, Newton, and is 
named the theory of emissior. Neither of these is free 
from objection, and it is probable that we are not yet 
arrived at the true knowledge. 

By the doctrine of undulation, as taught by Descartes, 


out all space, which does not affect our senses when it is 
in a state of repose: but when this fluid is forced into vi- 
bration, by luminous bodies, diflvrently reflected and com- 
bined, it produces all the phenomena of light. The sensa- 
tion, as well as the effective property of light, is here made, 
like sound, to depend upon vibration or undulation. 

By the doctrine of emission, as taught by Newton, we 
learn that light is a fluid emanating from luminous bodies, 
thrown or projected by them into space, and which, modi. 
fied in its course by substances which reflect or transmit it, 
produces by its immediate contact all the phenomena of 
light. Rays of light, then, move in certain determinate 
directions, and these are straight lines, which system places 
the laws of optics under the surest of sciences, mathema- 
tics; demonstrating certain phenomena by undeniable, 
certain reason, observation, and experiment. 

The Newtonian doctrines were at first received with 
avidity, to the total exclusion of the Descartean 3 their 
simplicity, their mathematical appearance, their ready 
explanation of the more common phenomena, rendered 
them the general favourite; but the latter can at present 
boast of more disciples, and more distinguished advocates 
than the former, and scientific men are now fast veering 
to Descartism. This vacillation of opinion is not at all 
surprising ; every opinion which is founded upon hypo- 
thesis, upon mere suppositions, will change or fall as facts 
accumulate and observations ripen. Mathematics, medi« 
cine, mechanics, and, in short, the whole range, and 
every department of science, can admit only of truths 
obvious to the senses and to reason. Facts, observations, 
and experiments, are the bases, the grammar of natural 
philosophy. Conjectures, romances, and suppositions 
should be rejected, for they are altogether useless. If we 
know not any thing, confess it; for a confession of igno- 
rance is one great step towards the attainment of know- 
ledge; and it is perhaps well to admit at once that we are 
unacquainted with the intimate nature of light. 

Though unacquainted with the intimate nature of light, 
observation, reason, and experiment, the true trinity of 
knowledge, have demonstrated many of the laws and pro- 
perties of light, and of luminous bodies; so that whether 
we regard light with Descartes as vibrations of bodies, or 
with Newton as luminous molecules of matter, we find it 
following certain laws, both in the movement of i:s own 
matter and its motions on other bodies, which it is proper 
to know before we can judge of the mechanism of the eye. 
In the movement and nature of lipht, then, we bave 
briefly to consider its composition, heat, its radiation, direc- 
tion, velocity, intensity, and shade; for before we can justly 
appreciate the value of mechanism, we ought to have a 
knowledge not only of its object, but of the narure and 
properties of its work and the materials to be worked. 

It is my object to point out to you in this course of lec- 
tures, the connexion between the laws of living and dead 
matter, but not to give a systematic course on physics and 
mechanics. This has been done; you have heard the 
able lectures of that zealous teacher of this Institution, 
Mr. Marrat, and have also had the experimental lectures 
of that scientific optician, Mr. Dancer. 

First, of the composition or colour of light.” Light, 
which appears a white matter of an bomogeneous nature, 
distributed throughout space, is composed of an infinite 








animals, and even in individuals of the same species. 


we learn that there is an ether, or fluid, dispersed throug h 





variety of rays, each of which has been shown by the 
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genius of Newton to be composed of seven primitive 
colours, divided by prism in the following orders red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. This, 
which the prism has discovered artificially, is produced 
naturally by that beautiful arch which spans the sky, the 
A mixture of these seven colours will give a 
white ray; but we can obtain some of these primitive 
colours by the reunion of others; thus, every painter 
knows that yellow and blue combined give green ; red and 


rainbow. 


yellow, orange; red and violet, indigo; so that some 
natural philosophers recognise only three primitive colours 
in # white ray, namely, red, yellow, and blue. All 
bodies, however, throw off light of the same colour as 
themselves, which enables us to distinguish the variety of 
colours. 

Heat and light are so closely combined, that bodies 
which emit light, emit heat also, and vice versad. The 
researches of philosophers, particularly those of Herschel), 
show that each of the seven colours of a white ray possesses 
heat or caloric, varying in different degrees of intensity. 
The bulb of a very delicate thermometer put into contact 
with these colours, gives a result varying according to the 
kind of coloured ray; a higher degree is raised in the 
blue than in the violet, in the green than in the blue, and 
60 on to the red, which elevates the thermometer to a 
higher point than the rest. Heat and light have such 
considerable analogy, that we are almost induced to believe 
them the same atoms of matter; they move in straight 
lines, they are reflected, they emanate from the same bo- 
dies, and are concentrated in particular places. The 
bright luminary which glacdens the diurnal face of heaven 
bestows its heat and its light at the same time and in the 
game ray; but there are phenomena of heat and light 
appearing to disagree with each other, and forbidding us, 
in the present stage of science, to pronounce decidedly 
these substances one andthe same matter. They have also 
60 many phenomena in common, that it would be a proof 
of unscientific rashness to affirm positively that their atoms 
of matter are not identical. 

Such at present is the imperfect and limited extent of 
our knowledge of the composition and ultimate nature of 
light; but our acquaintance with its laws and properties 
It is pleasing to forsake 
the regions of conjecture and doubt for the paths of truth 
and mathematical certainty, and we will now consider 
generally the radiation of hight. 

It we follow the opinions of Newton, every luminous 
or ignited body becoming the source of light, is the centre 
from which depart numerous radiating points of light, 
moving in straight lines, and traversing space in all pos- 
sible direcuous; thus, if a circular surtace be exposed to 
the radiation of another body, we can conceive there so 
many luminous cones as there are points of surface in the 
radiating body; and all these cones will have for their 
summit the point of their departure, and for their base the 
surface of the body lightened. We see this illustrated by 
a very simple experiment; a small aperture made in the 
window-shutters of a dark chamber admits rays of light, 
where, we observe, that the particles of light thus trans- 
mitted from the sun form a luminous cone, of which the 
base is found placed on the side opposite, and the summit, 
slightly truncated, will be formed by the opening itself. 
‘This cone is evidently formed of rays coming from lumi- 
nous points of the solar surface, which enter the opening 
of the window, and, traversing the room, impinge them- 
eclves on the wallopposite. The cones of light thus formed 
are to be observed varying somewhat in their nature; for 
those whose summits are the points of the luminous sur- 
face, will have more or less of divergence, according to the 
distance of the body; but those which enter by the open- 
ing of the window-sbutter, will have a divergence depend- 
ing entirely on the distance of the luminous surface. 

Next as to the direction of rays of light. The particles 
of light always move in straight lines, and advance with 
an amazing rapidity: the luminous molecules are said to 
be intinitely small, and situated at great distances from 
cach other; but their motion, in a straight line, is readily 
proved, by sunply obstructing the progress of light to the 
eye by any opaque body. Light not solely moves in 
straight lines, but is propagated in similar directions,—so 
that a luminous ray absolutely produces no effect out of 
that route. It, sometimes, we perceive laterally, solar rays 


is more enlarged and accurate. 








traversing an obscure place, it will be found caused by 
some small body suspended in the atmosphere, and turning 
it into another right line, so that it falls within the sphere 
of the vision of the eye. It is a law of optics very evident 
** that if a small cone of light falls on a given surface, 
the two extreme rays will form between them an angle 
which will depend on the diameter of the base and the 
length of the cone, or the distance between the luminous 
point and surface lightened. From this, then, it results, 
that Juminous bodies will produce rays, sensibly di- 
vergent; varying, however, in degrees, being subject 
to the diameter of the base and length of the cone, or 
distance of the body. From this we learn a natural 





fact. The rays of light coming from the surface of 


the sun, and arriving on our earth, will produce angles in- 
finitely small, and can pass for parallels, since the distance 
of the sun from the earth is more than 99,600,000 of mules ; 
and the receiving surface, which is the earth, must be re- 
garded as infinitely small when compared with this im- 
mense distance. 

(To be continued) 
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Che Bouquet. 
«1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A BIORAL TALE. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 

What a new and absorbing interest was awakened 
in the heart of Charles by this discovery! Of the 
state of his own heart he had, of late, been very sus- 
picious; he could not conceal from himself that, 
much as he loved Paul, the pleasure of his conver- 
sation was not the only attraction which drew him 
to his house. If Lydia happened to be absent, as 
was sometimes the case, he found the evening 
tedious, and caught himself listening to every sound, 
instead of hiis friend’s discourse, and as often turning 
his eyes to the door. Paul observed the same symp- 
toms of a wandering mind, and was at no loss to 
account for it. 

On the previous evening, when he detected his 
sister sketching the likeness of his friend, he was 
confirmed in what he had before suspected, that 
Lydia was equally sensible to the merit of Charles, 
and in endeavouring to get the paper from her, he 
was in no way unwilling to bring about some 
discovery or explanation ; but when it actually took 
place, his delicacy was alarmed and his anxiety 
excited. 

Yet so true was the sympathy, so perfect the con- 
fidence, that united these young men, that conceal- 
ment being equally painful to both, an explanation 
soon took place. 

The very next morning Charles went to the capi- 
tal, and appointed Paul to meet him when he had 
done work in his own room, where he might eon- 
verse freely. 

The sun had just set, and Charles with his elbow 
on his writing-table, and his arm supporting his 
head, was sitting with an open volume in his hand, 
but with his eyes fixed on the fire, lost in no un- 
pleasing musing, when he was roused by a gentle 
tap at his door; it was opened, and Paul entered. 
It was the first time he had visited his friend. Un- 
willing to leave his sister alone, and deeply engaged 
in his studies, he seldom cr ever went from home, 
and as Charles, by going to his friend’s house, could 
always enjoy likewise the company of Lydia, it had 
been found mutually agreeable to see each other at 
the house of Paul. This young man on entering 
threw his eyes eagerly round the apartment, and be- 
fore sitting down examined the books in the book- 
cases, and expressed an ardent desire of becoming 
acquainted with the ancient and classical works that 
made a chief part of his friend’s library. His read- 
ing had been very much confined to works on the 
arts, and his time almost exclusively occupied by 
his mechanical labours. 

In his conversation with Mr. L—b—e, he had 
learned the close connexion of the sister arts, and 














iknew they were derived from Greece. ‘The want 





of leisure and of books had hitherto prevented his 
tracing them to their source, and studying their 
early history. He was lost in this subject, and stood 
eagerly turning over volume after volume, forgetful 
of the purpose of his visit. At any other time 
Charles would have entered warmly into his friend’s 
feelings, but now he was almost out of patience, 
and at last exclaimed, “ Do leave those old Grecians, 
as my sister calls them, and come and sit down.” 

“In a moment,” said Paul; “let me only look 
over these fine engravings in your Homer—how de. 
lighted Lydia would be to copy them.” 

“Then carry the volume home with you,” said 
Charles.—*“ Your sister, you say, is very fond of 
drawing.” 

The blush that suffused Charles’s face brought 
back to Paul’s recollection the purport of his visit. 

“Ah, Charles,” said he, sitting down close by his 
friend, and leaning on the same table—* Ah, Charles, 
how miserable would my poor Lydia be if she knew 
what happened last night.” 

“ And why, dear Paul, should that make her mi- 
serable, which has made me so happy !”’—He seized 
his friend’s hand, as it lay on the table, and looking 
earnestly in his face, repeated, “ Happier than I have 
words to describe !”’ 

The passage to his heart thus opened, he poured 
forth all its feelings into the bosom of his friend, 
“ But alas,” said he, “of what avail is this sweet 
and mutual inclination, oreven your kind approval ; 
I have nothing—positively Paul—nothing.”? He then 
explained his situation, and said his education con. 
stituted his whole fortune, but that he knew not 
what to do, or in what way to turn it to advantage. 
After discussing the difficulties which attached to 
each profession, he owned that if obliged to choose, 
it would be the law. But to that there were almost 
insuperable difficulties, and none more formidable 
than the condition of his family, which, from what 
he had gathered from his little knowledge of the 
world, appeared to him very serious. Paul confessed 
his inability to give advice, but, after much thought, 
proposed, as the best expedient, that he should in. 
troduce Charles to Mr. L—b—e. 

“ He is one of the most benevolent of men,” added 
he, “ and seems to take a peculiar pleasure in ad- 
vancing the interest of young men. Meanwhile, 
my dear Charles, be indeed my brother; let my house 
be your house, my purse your purse; and let us be 
as united in interest as we are in hearts. Surely,” 
he continued, in answer to some objections raised 
by Charles, “surely, these are cruel and ungenerous 
scruples, my friend, since you must know that in pro- 
moting yours, I secure my sister’s happiness, and in 
securing hers, I constitute my own. Can you then, 
from a mistaken delicacy, make us all unhappy? 
Oh no,” cried he, embracing him, “ you cannot, you 
shall not!” 

Charles spoke of the time when, by his own in 
dustry, he might be enabled to realize his wishes. 

“Life is too uncertain, it is too short,” returned 
his friend, “ to postpone for eight or ten years a hap- 
piness within your reach, and not under ten or more 
years can you gain an independence by the law. 
And, meanwhile,—but I will allow of nothing in the 
meanwhile that shall impede the happiness of a 
sister I love more than myself.” 

To such an argument Charles had nothing to re- 
ply; but they agreed to take no steps for the present, 
and to leave it to time and circumstance to mature 
their plans. 

Charles now proposed introducing his friend to 
his family, and it was not without a beating heart 
that Paul consented. 

He had seen Catharine in the streets and at 
church, had been much pleased with her appearance, 
and looked upon it as an impossible thing that he 
should not love the sister of his friend. 

Paul had no pretensions to beauty, but had 4 
countenance most uncommonly intelligent and _pre- 
possessing. His complexion was very dark, his hair 
very black ; but his teeth were of a dazzling white- 
ness, and his large eyes full of a tender and animated 
expression. His manners were perfectly easy, as if 
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———— 
al} his life accustomed to the best society, and his 
language was that of a perfectly well-educated man, 

At the house of Mr. L—b—e he had often met 
persons of the first fashion, ‘Taste was the predomi- 
nant characteristic of his mind—it was the gift of 
nature, aud highly improved by his study of, and 
passionate fondness for, the arts. We seldom or 
ever find a pure taste without a keen sensibility. 
In Paul they were united, and imparted to his man- 
ners a natural and unstudied politeness. 

Both Maria and Catharine were highly pleased 
with the young stranger, and treated him with the 
most flattering kindness. Catharine did her best to 
make a favourable impression. She played and 
sung in her finest style, and accidentally discovering, 
ashe turned over her music, that he understood 
Italian, she set him down in her mind as a person of 
high fashion, and showed off her most captivating 
graces. She made him sit by her under pretence of 
translating some Italian songs for her ; while Maria 
on her part would sing in no otherlanguage. Charles, 
wishing to display his friend to advantage, turned 
the conversation on subjects with which he knew 
he was best acquainted, and when Catharine heard 
him converse so fluently about statues, paintings, and 
the temples of Greece and Rome, she set it down as 
acertainty that he wasa great traveller, and was 
still more anxious toshine. She talked in raptures 
of the fine paintings she had seen at the Academy 
of Arts in Philadelphia. Paul asked her if she had 
not likewise admired the statues, as he understood 
they had casts of some of the most celebrated. 

“Qh, fie! Mr. Tilton,” said she ; “do you suppose 
I would go among those undraped figures ?”” 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, “ for forgetting that 
circumstance.” 

“ You believed, perhaps,” said Charles, “ that our 
eitizens were governed in their choice of statues by 
the same sentiment that determined the people of 
Cos in their choice of a Venus.” 

“Twas not quite so ignorant,” replied Paul, 
smiling ; “ but although our amateurs do not, [ can- 
not but be pleased that our young ladies, like those 
islanders, prefer modesty to beauty.” 

“ Beauty !? exclaimed Maria, “I never could see 
any heauty in those plaster figures, some with one 
arm, some with none; and as for that horrid old man 
with those shocking serpents twisted round him, 
that they talk so much about, surely you do not 
pretend he has any beauty !”” 

“You did then peep behind the curtain?” said 
Charles, with a kind of malicious pleasure. 

What an approving look did Paul east on Catha- 
rine, as much as to say, “ But you did not.” Catha- 
rine understood the look, and cast a glance of tri- 
umph on her dear friend. 

The next evening, when Charles went to the house 
of his friend, Paul could talk of nothing else but 
Catharine and her charming delicacy. It was a 
trait of character, he said, that to him was peculi- 
arly attractive. Scarcely could Charles forbear 
telling him it wes mere affectation; for he well 
knew his sister did not deserve these warm en- 
comiums. He left him, however, to his observa- 
tions, and would have sincerely rejoiced if she had 
been worthy of the happiness of having such a lover. 
Lydia, on hearing her brother and Charles talk of 
the academies of the arts, established in Philadelphia 
and New York, expressed her wish that something 
of the same kind could be established in Washing- 
ton; “atleast,” added she, “ a gallery of paintings.” 

“If we had,” said her brother archly, “ instead of 
committing your labours to the flames, I hope you 
would exhibit them.” 

Lydia’s face was covered with blushes, and to turn 
their attention to another subject, she exclaimed, 
“ Paul, you forget the promise you made of taking 
me to Mr. K ’s painting room.” 

“Well thought of,’ replied he,— “Charles has 
never been there, and we will go to-morrow.” 
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house, as neither of them had an idea they had come painter, with evident pleasure, “ for it was precisely 
half the way. Lydia had a favourite dog that al-| the mistake he made.” 

ways followed her, and just as they entered the | “Then, surely,” said Charles, “ you must be 
door, his barking drew her back, and she saw him | another Parrhasius.” ‘ 

jumping up at the window, barking and snarling,| “That does not follow,’ said the painter. “ Take 
and snapping, as she had often seen him do at anj care, and do not quite turn my head; never have I 
old cat that sometimes usurped his place at her side. | had any compliments half so flattering as those of 
She ran out on the pavement, and at the first glance | this young lady and the amiable Mr. ‘Tippo,” said 
made the same mistake ‘Tippo had, and believed that | he, caressing the dog. 

the cat in the window was a living animal. ‘The “ Really,’ said Paul, “they have made curious 
second glance, however, undeceived her, and she | mistakes.” i 

found it to be only the picture of a cat. She ran | “ And it is still more curious,’ added Charles, 
into the house, laughing most heartily, calling out, | “that there should be such a coincidence between 
“ Tippo, Tippo, come in.” ‘The painter, who was | them and those of the painters alluded to.” 
standing at his easel, started, and turned round} “ Why, not so much as you imagine,’ said the 
somewhat surprised at the loud laugh of the young | artist; “ for it was the anecdote of the picture of 
lady, and at the introduction of the dog. Paul and | Parrhasius that induced me to paint that curtain 
Charles, who had not perceived her momentary ab- | over my picture; and, to tell you the truth, that 
sence, looked as much surprised, and Paul remon- | basket of fruit wie suggested by the same story, and 
strated with his sister, and begged her not to admit | perhaps you will think my vanity justly punished, 


the dog, lest he should do some mischief. 

“Mischief, indeed!’ cried Lydia, still laughing, 
“no, no, indeed, he is quite a connoisseur, though [ 
cannot pretend to say an amateur; he has a thou- 
sand times more discrimination than either of you. 
Pray,” said she, taking him by the paw, and gravely 
leading him up to Mr. K-—, “ pray allow me, Sir, 
to introduce to you one of your greatest admirers.” 

The painter stared, and seemed rather offended, 
and her brother, almost angry, exclaimed, “ At your | 
usual tricks, Lydia!’ and attempted to release the 
dog, which was vainly trying to release himself. 

“ Make a bow,” continued Lydia, retaining her | 
hold; “and tell this gentleman of the flattering 
mistake you made; you won't, won’t you, then I 
must do it for you; would you believe it, Sir, Mon- 
sieur Tippo has paid as great a compliment to yout | 
cat, as Alexander’s horse did to the horse of Apelles.” | 

The painter’s frown was succeeded by a smile, and | 
begged an explanation, which Lydia, much to the | 
amusement of all, and to the evident satisfaction of | 
the artist, gave in the most humorous manner. | 

“Upon my word, Mr. Tippo,”’ said he, “ you and | 
[ must be better acquainted; come, shake a paw, | 
my little connoisseur.” 

“ He is no flatterer,” said Lydia, putting his paw! 
in the painter’s hand, “so make much of him.” 

“That’s what I will,’ said the painter; for as! 
Apelles said to Alexander, I can say to these gentle 
men, [ imagine the dog is a better judge of painting 
than you. At least I am well disposed to trust to 
his decision, and consider it one of the greatest com- 
pliments [ have ever received. My dear Mr. 'Tippo, 
how shall T retarn it?” 

“Oh! that is easily done,” cried Lydia, setting 
the dog up in an arm chair; “immortalize him by 
your, pencil, and give his portrait a place by that of | 
the inimitable cat.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the painter, seizing his 
pallet ; “ but on one condition, that you will allow 
him to lie on your lap.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Lydia, “ you want me as a foil to 
my pretty Tippo; but muchas [ love him, I cannot | 
condescend to that; so come, master 'Tippo,”? con- 
tinued she, snatching him in her arms, “ come, and 
point out to me what is most admirable in this col- 
lection, as you are the best judge among us.” 

Tippo certainly understood her, for as she passed 
a picture of a market-basket filled with provisions, 
he jumped out of her arms, and ran to it, but on 
smelling at the beef, he turned away. 

“As great a compliment as the birds paid to the 
grapes of Zeuxis,’ exclaimed the painter, catching 
the dog in his arms; “why, you delightful little 
creature, if your mistress will not give you to me, I 
must positively have your likeness.” 

Lydia, running across the room, said to Paul, “TI 
am more curious than Charles’s sister, for peep be- | 
hind this curtain [ will;’? and she reached out her , 
hand, but started back on finding it was part of the | 














The next morning Charles was punctual to ap- 
pointment. The day was delightful, and knowing | 


picture. The gentleman burst out a laughing, and 
Paul said, “ Why, really Lydia, you are as good a 


Mr. K——’s was two miles distant, Charles and ;judge as Tippo.” 


Lydia were astonished when Paul pointed out the! 











“Say rather as Zeuxis himself,’ exclaime! the 


iif F tell you that when TI exposed it in my garden 
no birds deigned to pick at my grapes.” 

“ Ah, the birds had not half the sagacity and taste 
of my Tippo!” said Lydia, patting the dog. “ But 
pray, Sir, tell me the story, for f have never read it.” 

“Tf it will amuse you, and you will give me leave, 
I will bring you the book in which this and many 
other anecdotes of painters are related.’ 

“ Oh, pray do,” said Lydia; “ there is nothing in 
the world I Jove so much as painters and paintings.’ 

“ Why, Lydia,’ exclaimed Paul, perceiving the 
colour that mounted in Charles’s face, “ [believe 
your head is turned,—do you know what you said ?”’ 

“To be sure I do,” said Lydia ; “that [ love pain- 
ters and paintings; and where is the harm?” 

She saw the smile that stole across the painter's 
face, and cried, “ Why, surely, you do not think [ 
am making love to this gentleman, brother?) Pshaw, 
I said painters, that is, Llove Apelles, and Zeuxis, 
and Raphel, and ‘Titian, and Reube ns—and let me 
sce who else, why, our charming countryman, West, 


| and dear old Mr. Peale into the bargain.” 


“Your heart must be very capacious,” said the 
painter. 

“Qh, monstrously so; if you will draw an in 
imitable portrait of my charming Tippo, I will find 
a corner init for you.” 

“ Agreed,” said the painter— Agreed,” said Ly 


| dia; but T cannot leave him; he would sigh,—that 
| is, bark his heart out, to be a day from me,—so you 


must do as you do by the President, and wait on 
him.” 

“ De tout mon ceur,” replied the painter. 

“Come now, ‘Tippo, we must go,’ said Lydia, 
after examining and admiring the portraits of most 
of the distinguished publie characters. 

She had taught the dog to walk on his hind legs, 
and now taking him by a paw— Come, ‘Tippo, ’ 
said she, “make your bow to all the great folks,’ 
and with the utmost gravity she and master ‘Tippo 
went the round, bowing and courtseying, much to 
the amusement of the painter, for whom any trait 
of originality, either in face or character, had a pe 
culiar charm. ‘Ube just and discriminating remarks 
Lydia had made on the paintings, clearly evinced 
that the drollery and simplicity of her manner were 
not the mere effect of childishness, but of a frolic 
spirit and artless gaiety. 

As they walked home, Lydia could talk of nothing 
but the amiable artist; “ the simplicity, ingenuous 
ness, and modesty of his manners, united to so much 
intelligence, so much kindness, made him,’ she 
said, “one of the most interesting persons she had 
ever met with.’ The involuntary sigh of Charles, 
and his varying colour, showed he was not much 
pleased with these praises; yet he had the genero- 
sity to acknowledge their truth, and to join Paul in 
admiring the striking likenesses he had taken of 
some of our distinguished characters, though they 
concurred in the general opinion, that the best 
works of this artist were his fruit-pieces and por- 
traits, and that in subjects of fancy, history, anc 
landscape, he did not promise equal excellence, 

(To be continued) 
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THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
ee 
Not the communion of this lower world, 
Where every step betrays the serpent’s fold; 
Not the companionship of sordid minds, 
That vanity, or interest, only binds; 
Nor meteor love with still deceptive ray, 


Nor friendship false,—nor aught that feels decay ; 


No! the dark valley past that intervenes, 


And parts from happier worlds and brighter scenes; 


The sacred fellowshipand converse high, 
With them, the blessed, of a purer sky! 

No glance averted, no estrangement there; 
No whispered hope, to realize despair. 

There but the hallowed intercourse of soul 
Time cannot weaken, nor can change control; 
Undimim'd of memory, unprofaned by tears, 


Unchanged. and changeless, through unnumber’d years! 


Communion of Saints! can aught more blest 
Shed its pure radiance on the human breast ? 
The wounds of sorrow, disappointment heal, 
And from the stricken heart the arrow steal? 
Communion of Saints! amazing thought! 
With peace, and joy unutterable, fraught; 

No change to sadden, and no time destroy: 
Kternity of bliss without alloy! 


Oh, vision! Faith revealed! that, glowing bright, 


A halo spreads around this orb of night; 
Hope of the weary ! sorrow’s refuge tower ! 
Brighter and brighter still thy glories pour ; 
And ah! thy sweetest, holiest influence shed, 
Star of the Morning | round the dying bed; 
Vhere to the parting spirit, rapt, unfold 


What eye hath uever seen, nor tongue bath told ; 


And glittering with light surpassing day, 

The Holy City,—-Heaven itself display ! 
Communion of Saints! reunion blest 

With those who long have entered into rest !— 

The lovely and beloved !—the lost and wept, 

O’er whom has sorrow years of vigil kept. 


Transporting thought! bliss beyond words to paint, — 


Speed, parting spirit, speed ! thy soul is faint! 
Ihe night draws on; and, lo! at heaven's gate, 
ro weleome thee, what forms celestial wait; 
Martyrs and Saints, and they, thy long deplored, 
In worship bowed before the throne of God !— 
Haate, doff thy mortal fetters, and put on 

The robe of immortality, and crown; 

For thee are angel spirits hovering near, 

For thee ascend remembered voices dear, 
Hymning the triune God with one accord, 
Phe Alpha and Omega—King and Lord! 


World, take thy toys, thy tinsel, and thy lures, 


A glorious dawn is near, no cloud obscures ; 
And oft, while yet a prisoner of clay, 

Ofte shall the soul on seraph wing away; 
Forgot her mortal bondage, high ascend, 


Till beaven with earth shall its own image blend. 


Liverpool 
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THERE Is A TIME FOR ALL THINGS.” 


—=- 
There isa time for joy, 
From care and sorrow free, 
When gladsome songs the tongue employ — 
That time is past with me; 


This heart, which once with pleasure thrill’d, 
Is now with untold sadness filled. 


There is a time for peace, 

To hush the storms of life, 
Which bids the passion-tempest cease, 
And stills the voiee of strife: 
That grief-dispelling, soothing guest, 

Is banish’d from my aching breast. 


There is a time to weep, 
Toshed the tears of woe, 
While streams of desolating sweep 
From sorrow’s fountain flow: 
But, ah! how dismal is that grief 
Whose strength forbids this kind relief. 


There is a time for song 
Tocharm the list’ning ear, 
When through each grove the feather’d throng 
In rivalry appear: 
My heart, neglected and unstrung, 
Is on the mournful willow hung. 
There is a time to muse 
On worlds above and far— 
To fly with soul-expanding views, 
And range from star to star: 
The sight which lately knew no bound 
Is sadly fixed upon the ground. 
There is a time to dream, 
When wisdom is asleep — 
When souls, unthrall'd, their vigils seem 
In fancy’s realms to keep : 
Would that the mind could sleep awhile, 
Nor prove this tantalizing guile ! 
There is a time for love, 
But prudence says not when; 
Its joys poor woman’s weakness prove, 
*Tis criminal in men: 
For fashion, pride, and prudery 
Allow not nature’s sympathy. 


There is a time for death, 
To rest from worldly care, 
When we must yield the wearied breath : 
Oh! for that time prepare: 
And may I then from trouble cease, 
And leave this empty world in peace. 
Ltverpool, January 30, 1830. I, LL 











HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WITH A MNEMONIC DOGGREL COUPLET CONTAINING TH Yga 
j IN WHICH EACH KING ASCENDED THB THRONE, 


(Continued from our former papers.) 


Henry IV. oF LANCASTER, SURNAMED BOLiNa. 
BROKE, 1399. 

When Richard the Second to prison was driven, 
To Lancaster’s Duke dominion was given ; 
But scarcely had Henry been solemnly crown’d, 
When plots and rebellions began to abound : 
By vigour and promptitude these were suppress’d, 
And many abuses were partly redress’d. 
In this reign, the first blood of the Lollards was spilt, 
Fam’d Whittington liv’d, and Guildhall was rebuilt, 


Fourth Henry of Lancaster, daring enough, 
Purloin’d from his cousin his sceptre and MuFF.® 
; 8 99 
Henry V., SURNAMED OF MonmouTH, 1413. 
Fam'd Henry the Fifth next ascended the throne, 
And soon by the French was his bravery known. 
Though sick and fatigued, and in numbers but few, 
His troops were enalited the foe to subdue, 
On Azincourt’s field, which will long live in story, 
For there English soldiers were cover’d with glory. 
Fresh conquests succeeded; but Henry’s career 
Was cut sliort by grim Death, in his thirty-fourth year. 


Fifth Hal would with Falstaff carouse—none could 
start ’ein, 
But at length he reform’d his life, secundum+ aRTEM. 
41 3 
® Wedo not know much of the regal paraphernalia, and 
may be wrong here in investing Henry with a muff; but 
the word was indispensable. 
t Here the accent must be laid upon the first syllable of the 
word secundum 














TO THE ERDITOR. 

Sir by inserting the following in your valuable miscel- 
lany, (which is an original version of a beautiful extract 
from Crayon’s Sketch Book, ) you will greatly oblige 
—_— A SUBSCRIBER. 


La Place la ~ propre pour la Méditation est sur le 
‘ombeau de ceux qu’on a aimés. 

Oui! va sur le tombeau de l’amour enseveli, et 1a me- 
dite! La fais rendre compte a ta conscience de ta négli- 
gence de toutes les marques de tendresse dont cet étre qui 
ne’st plus t'a comblé! II ne pourra Jamais—jamais— 
jamais revenir pour étre soulagé par ta contrition! Si tu 
es un enfant, et que tu aies jamais ajoute aux douleurs de 
lame, ou sillonné le front argenté d’un parent affectionné ; 
si tu es un mari, et que tu aies jamais fait douter un 
moment de ton amitié ou de ta vérité, le sein passionné 
qui hasarda son bonheur dans tes bras; si tu es un ami, 
et que tu aies fait tort en pensée, en paroles, ou en actions, 
a l’esprit qui se fioit genéreusement en toi; si tu es un 
amant, et que tu aies jamais fait naitre l'angoisse dans ce 
cour vrai qui git & présent froid et tranquille sous tes 
pieds; sois sir que chaque regard désobligeant, chaque 
parole dure, et chaque action indocile, reviendront en 
foule a ta mémoire, et frapperont dolemment a ton Ame; 
sois sir que tu t’étendras tristement et avec repentir eur 
le tombeav, que tu pousseras des géemissemens vains, et 
que tu verseras des larmes inutiles que leur inutilite méme 
rendra plus profondes et plus améres. Alors tresse la 
guirlande de fleurs, et répands les beautés de la nature 
autour du tombeau ; console tor esprit contrit, si tu peux, 
avec ces tributs de regrets tendres, quoique vains; mais 
que l’amertume de ton affliction pour les morts te soit un 
avertissement divin d’étre a l'avenir plus affectionné a rem- 
plir tes devoirs envers les vivants. T.G, 





Manchester, January 20, 1830. 


ORIGINAL FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 
——- 
As we intimated last week, we here place, in juxtaposition, an original translation from the Sketch Book 
which we received from a Manchester correspondent, and another version by a Liverpool correspondent. 
The former would do well to compare them carefully.—£dit. Kal. 





ANOTHER TRANSLATION, 
Quel Lieu pour la Méditation, que la Tombe de ceux que 
Von a aimés! 
O toi que la mort a privé d’un ami, va méditer sur son 
tombeau! C'est 1a que ta conscience est appelée a rendre 


le douloureux compte de ses torts, de son ingratitude, de’ 


son injustice envers cette Ame dont l’enveloppe est ensevelie 
devant toi, et qui ne pourra jamais, non jamais plus, étre 
calmée par ton repentir. 

As-tu sillonné de chagrin le front blanchi de J’auteur 
de tes jours, ou fait couler Jes pleurs d’une tendre mére? 
As-tu fait douter un moment, de ta sincérité ou de ton 
attachement I’épouse qui cherchait le bonheur .dans tes 
bras? As-tu trompé un jour, la confiance d'un ami qui 
t’avait voué son affection? As-tu fait fremir d'une seule 
angoisse le coeur d’une amante, aujourd'hui froid et inanimé 
sous le tertre que tu foules a tes pieds? Alors toutes les 
coupables actions de ta vie entiére viendront assiéger ts 
mémoire et navrer ton coeur de poignans regrets, Alors 
tes genoux fléchiront sous le faix de ta douleur, et em- 
brassant l’insensible tombe, tu frapperas les airs de plaintes 
impuissantes; tu couvriras la terre de larmes inutiles; 
mais d’autant plus améres et plus déchirantes, que leur 
objct livide et glacé ne peut plus les recueillir. 

Alors marie le narcisse au cyprés en couronnes funebres, 
et de ces tristes fleurs jonche le gazon de la mort ; cherche 
a consoler:ton ame accablée, si tu le peux, avec ces faibles 
tributs de ton repentir ;—et que la profondeur de ton 
affliction pour les morts, te soit une cruelle legon pour 
mieux t’acquitter désormais de tes devoirs envers les 





vivans. 





—_— 
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The Traveller. 





“RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM DUBLIN TO 
LONDON. 
—>_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$ir,—If you think the following remarks, suggested 

by the recollection of a voyage round the South of Eng- 
land, from Dublin to London, worthy of a place in your 
respectable paper, they are at your service. They were 
written hastily, and with no other object than a dislike to 
being unemployed. The occasion referred to was not a 
tour of either pleasure or observation, but a passage on 
business, in which I was completely deceived, by the ab- 
sence of what I expected, and feared to meet, namely, 
sickness and dulness, as well as by experiencing what I 
bad not dreamt of, the most delightful pleasure, with a 
sudden and great improvement of my health. Whilst so 
many affectedly boast of having seen a rock here, and a 
river there, and dwell at length upon their continental 
tramping, opening their eyes only upon arriving at ** bege 
gatly Calais” or ‘* dirty Lisbon,” I will endeavour to note 
such parts of my own ‘‘dear England,” as I saw with 
pleasure and profit. 

The weather being remarkably fine and promising, at 
the latter end of last August, and having often heard the 
accommodations of the Shannon, steamer, with the skill 
and kindness of her captain, spoken of in high terms of 
praise, I was induced to make my visit to London by sea, 
in this vessel. Two young friends of mine were going in 
company. Considering the length of the voyage, (five 
days) and the frequent complaints of sea-sickness, from 
almost every one who takes a short excursion, I felt it re- 
quired no small degree of courage to fairly start. How- 
ever, we were careful whilst on land to make every pro- 
vision for our comfort at sea. This is not a business to be 
forgotten ; even such matters as a nightcap and several 
dry pair of stockings, readily accessible, with dressing ap- 
paratus, &c., are great luxuries at such atime. ~ 

We had several reasons for preferring the second cabin 
to the saloon. As a party, we could exclusively enjoy 
ourselves in whatever way we liked; and should particular 
incidents or characters start up, they would have a much 
thinner coating of the mere varnish of higher life which 
gives such a monotonous surface to their ordinary society. 
There is a warmth and mutual freshness in the sympathies 
of the respectable middle class; cordial aid is reciprocal. 
And what are the pleasures of society worth if these hu- 
manities are wanting ? Nor did I overlook the economy 
of the thing, though I know how few travellers would 
speak thus. In a word, experience had taught me to avoid 
formal society on a journey, and not to be too much the 
slave of anticipation. To be light-hearted, and prepared 
for the odds and ends, as they turn up, is the way to be 
merry and happy at such a time. 

After bidding farewell over and over again to my Irish 
friends, with mutual emotions that wetted our eyes (for 
the warmth of their hearts touched my own) I stepped on 
board, opposite to the Custom-house, a structure, whose 
neglected beauty and fitness bear striking witness to the 
cruel and stupid policy exercised towards the merchants of 
Dublin, and even by ourselves. In slowly sailing down the 
Bay, opening its wide arms freely to the sea, whose waves 
“come and return unladen,” we had a protracted view of the 
scenery which rendersitone of the finest of marine prospects. 
On either side, the land (richly studded with mansions and 
cultivation) stretches towards the sea in a gradually-widen- 
ing curve, so that the bay, at its entrance, is seven miles 
broad, and about seven miles to its termination in the 
Liffey. This river runs between two fine quays, and under 
several splendid bridges, through the centre of Dublin, with 
Phoenix park at its egress from the city. The Pigeon- 
house, a strong fortification at the extremity of a stone 
wall built into the Bay more than a mile, is a striking ob- 
ject. At the extremity of the left shore of the Bay is the 
Hill of Howth, from which a steamer starts every even- 
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Opposite point, is a small harbour, with deep water, in 
which the mail-packets lie while at Ireland, from Liver- 
pool. The village, appearing to be nearly all newly- 
built tawdry-looking houses, was, before the king landed 
there, on his visit to Ireland, named Dunleary ; but since it 
has received the flashy name of Kingstown. A smart pillar 
stands on the spot where his Majesty first stepped, record- 
ing the event in language which marks the degradation 
of the people by its fulsome bombast. 

The yachts of the Lord Lieutenant, and of several no- 
blemen, lie here ; and it is here that the regattas are held. 
Shortly after passing Dunleary, the first of the line of 
Martello towers erected on the coast is seen. I wonder of 
what use they are, except as a means of spending the 
public money. To talk of preventing a foreign invasion 
into Ireland by towers! Treat the Irishman as a neighbour 
and a fellow-subject, and he will defend his own home- 
stead. 

Before turning the point of land which separates the 
right extremity of the bay from the sea, I took a pain- 
fully anxious view of what we were leaving. The ut- 
most human wretchedness, with the greatest natural ad- 
vantages ; the finest harbour in the world for the purposes 
of commerce, containing little else than colliers and fish- 
ing-boats. I never wished to have absolute power in the 
State but then, that I might raise that devoted spot to its 
really proper and useful level. 

We sailed so near the coast, that I could give no atten- 
tion to whom or what ‘lived with me” until evening hid 
the beauties of the romantic county of Wicklow in her 
shades. I had been over the greatest part of the county 
shortly before; but I saw many‘things to greater advan- 
tage from the sea. I have seen no place better known to 
compare it to, so that I must rest in saying that it is 
striking and picturesque. 

A little nausea beginning towards evening, I resolved 
to try the effects of a good meal, having, under similar 
circumstances, previously taken nothing, judging that 
sickness arose from the food in the stomach; however, 
after eating heartily, and taking a small portion of spirits, 
the symptoms vanished, and I felt no sickness after- 
wards. I believe that meat, of a spiced and savoury cha- 
racter, cooked, and eaten freely, is the best preventive of 
that horrid companion at sea. I have several times recome 
mended it to others, and tried it myself since, with the 
best effects. 

Night assembled us; myself and fellow passengers, and, 
with one or two exceptions, the reserve of being strangers, 
gave almost instant place to a mutual desire to be comfort- 
able with each other. I know no place like the sea for the 
acquisition of friendly companions at first sight. I have 
seen nothing like distinctions of rank recognised, as we 
mix on deck or meet below. Every one holds an opinion, 
and assumes the privilege of its expression, upon whatever 
subject may be started. Meeting at sea, like being sepa- 
rated from the great mass of society, and living together 
on a lone island, forms a pure democracy. I never yet 
sailed with the man at whose repast I should not have 
considered myself as free to join without ceremony, if I 
had chosen, and to whom I would not have granted the 
same freedom. 

As unity is strength in action, so is it the soul of mirth, 
and the enjoyment of the ‘* passing hour.”” In the present 
case, one or two musical amateurs accompanied the voices 
of others to a glee, or to the sentimental solo, on their 
respective instruments. Two individuals, a lady and 
gentleman connected with the stage, sang with scientific 
excellence. The friendly health was drunk cordially, at 
intervals, out of acommon bowl ; cards followed for some, 
and others conversed, or sat looking on, but all seemed 
happy, except a lady, who had three small children. I 
learned her story afterwards. I+ was a touching one; for 
she was a widow, who had been suddenly deprived of her 
husband, whom she was leaving behind her in his grave. 
There was also a young man, of tall martial figure, whose 
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sorrows. He was lonely, and his attention was not arrested 
by what was passing before him. I felt interested at bis 
appearance. He frequently ‘* wondered how long we 
should be in reaching Falmouth,” and in his manner 
evinced his anxiety to arrive there. I next day learned 
from himself that he had just left his regiment, upon the 
purchase of his discharge, and was hastening to his native 
place to see hisaged mother. She had been widowed since 
he saw her last, and was with his only sister. They lived 
in a retired part of Cornwall, almost, as he expressed him- 
self, ** upon the hopes of his return.” He had left home 
when a youth, from a little spleen excited by some parental 
restriction to his desires, without saying where he had gone, 
or what he had done. He enlisted, and was sent abroad, 
without communicating with them, and learned, upon his 
return to Ireland, of his father’s death, through grief and 

many cares. The regiment was stationed in Ireland ; but 
his mother never rested until she had scraped money 
enough together to purchase his freedom. She sent it to 
him ; and he was on his way to bless her eyes by his ap- 
pearance, after an absence of many years. How much [ 

wished to accompany him, to be a witness of what a mo- 

ther’s heart contains for her child, who had brought suf- 

fering upon her by his imprudence! There is something, 

too, touching in seeing a man compressing strong emo- 

tion. He left us at Falmouth, and I trust the three are 

happy. 

Nor were good feeling and enjoyment confined below. 
Some of the sailors and deck passengers were dancing 
merrily to the scraping of the cook on an old fiddle. This 
served for their amusement and his benefit; a collection 
following the téte. I went on deck at midnight. The air 
was still, and cool, and refreshing. What a breadth of 
repose lay around! all seemed motionless but ourselves 
and the stars above us; excepting, now and then, the 
** beacon’s blaze” appeared to travel towards us for awhile, 
and then return. The sea was smooth and black, save 
the radiant streaks of reflected light here and there, with 
the sparkling spray of the waves agitated by the vessel’s 
motion. What a contrast this scene presented to that I 
had left! Here was the immensity of creation’s span 
surrounding me, noiseless and lighted by ** thousands of 
burning stars,” yet dark ; there only a few yards to breathe 
in, the busy brain of man inciting him to * preaching 
loud” with the red flare of the single artificial candle. 
And yet how vast are the resources of man’s genius! To 
ride upon the waves by night as well as by day; and to 
act in his determination of accomplishing his purposes by 
commanding the assistance and servitude of those magni- 
ficent parts of creation, the heavens above, the wind sur- 
rounding, and the deep sea beneath ; confidently sinking 
to rest below the ** ocean’s level,” with his engines and 
contrivances still at work. 

(To be continued) 
Liverpool. E. S, 
————— 
TIMBUCTOO, 
—-— 
(From the Foreign Literary Gazette.) 


We have again the pleasure of gratifying public curio- 
sity, by extracting from Caillié’s yet unpublished Travels 
his description of the ** mysterious city” of Timbuctoo. 
This is no place for remark upon the picture he has drawn ; 
and we need only premise that, baving landed from Jenné, 
at the port of Cabra, the traveller proceeded across the 
country towards the grand object of his anxious toils, 
which he thus presents to the European reader :— 

** At length we arrived safely at Timbuctoo, just as the 
sun was touching the horizon. I now saw this capital of 
the Soudan, to reach which had so long been the object of 
my wishes. On entering this mysterious city, which is an 
object of curiosity and research to the civilized nations of 
Europe, I experienced an indescribable satisfaction. I 
never before felt a similar emotion, and my transport was 
extreme. I was obliged, however, to restrain my feelings, 
and to God alone did I confide my joy. With what grati- 
tude did I return thanks to Heaven for the happy result 











face, though young, yet bore signs of an experience of many 


which attended my enterprise! How many grateful 
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thanksgivings did I pour forth for the protection which 
God had vouchsafed to me, amidst obstacles and dangers 
which appeared insurmountable! This duty being ended, 
I looked around, and found that the sight before me did 
not answer my expectations. I had formed a totally dif- 
ferent idea of the grandeur and wealth of Timbuctoo. 
The city presented at first view nothing but a mass of ill- 
looking houses, built of earth. Nothing was to be scen in 
all directions but immense plains of quicksand, of a yellow- 
ish white colour. The sky was a pale red, as far as the 
horizon: all nature wore a dreary aspect, and the most 
»rofound silence prevailed ; not even the warbling of a 
ird was to be heard. Still, though I cangot account for 
the impression, there was something imposing in the 
aspect of a great city raised in the midst of sands; and the 
difficulties surmounted by its founders cannot fail to excite 
admiration. I am inclined to think, that formerly the 
river flowed close to Timbuctoo; though at present it is 
eight miles to the north of that city, and five miles from 
Cabra, in the same direction. 
** At Timbuctoo the nights are as hot as the days, and 
I could get no rest in the chamber which had been pre- 
ared for me. I removed tothe court adjoining the house, 
Pat still found it impossible to sleep. The heat was op- 
ressive ; not a breath of air freshened the atmosphere. 
n the whole course of my travels I never found myself 
more uncomfortable. On the morning of the 21st of April 
I went to pay my respects to my host, who received me 
with affability ; afterwards I took a turn round the city. 
I found it neither so large nor so pepulous as I had ex- 
pected. Its commerce is not so considerable as fame has 
reported. There was not, as at Jenne, a concourse of 
strangers from all parts of the Soudan. I saw in the streets 
of Timbuctoo only the camels which had arrived from 
Cabra laden with the merchandise of the flotilla, a few 
groups of the inhabitants sitting on mats, conversing to- 
gether, and Moors lying asleep in the shade before their 
doors. In a word, every thing had a dull appearance. I 
was surprised at the inactivity, I may even say indolence, 
displayed in the city. Some colat-nut venders were crying 
their goods in the streets, as at Jenn¢é. About four in the 
afternoon, when the heat bad diminished, I saw several 
negro traders, all well clothed, and mounted on good 
horses, richly harnessed, go outto ride. Prudence forbids 
them to venture far from the city, for fear of the Tooariks, 
who would make them pay dearly for their excursions. 
In consequence of the oppressive heat the market is not 
held until thice in the afternoon. There were few strangers 
to be seen except the Moors of the neighbouring tribe of 
Zawit, who often come hither; but in comparison with 
Jenné the market is a desert. At Timbuictoo it is very 
unusual to see any other merchandise except what 1s 
brought by the vessels, and a few articles from Europe, 
such as glass wares, amber, coral, sulphur, paper, &c. 
saw three shops kept in small rooms, well stored with stuffs 
of Ruropean manufacture. The merchants put out at their 
doors cakes of salt for sale, but they never exhibit them in 
the market. Such as do business at the market have stalls 
made of stakes, covered with mats, to protcet them against 
the heat of the sun. My host, Sidi-Abdallahi, was oblig- 
ing enough to show me over one of his magazines, in 
which he stowed his Kuropean merchandise. I observed 
there many double-barreled guns, with the mark of Saint 
Etienne, and other manufactories. [In general French 
muskets are much prized, and sell at a higher rate than 
those of other nations. I also saw some beautiful elephants’ 
teeth. My host told me that he procured some from 
Jenné, but the larger ones had been bought et Timbuctoo. 
They are brought hither by the Tooariks or Soorgoos, the 
Kissoors, and the Dirimans, who inhabit the oe of the 
They do not hunt the elephant with fire-arms, but 
I regret having never seen one of these 





Tiver. 
catch it in snares. 
animals caught.” 


The author was lodged in a house near the market- | join them together again. 


king or governor is anegro. This prince. who is named 
Osman, is much respected by his subjects. He is very 
simple in his manners: his dress is like that of the Moors 
of Morocco; and his house is no better furnished than 
those of the Moorish merchants. He is himself a mer- 
chant, and his sons trade with Jenné. He inherited a 
considerable fortune from his ancestors, and ig very rich. 
He has four wives, besides an infinite number of slaves, 
and is a zealous Mahometan. The sovereignty is here- 
ditary, descending to the eldest son. The king does not 
levy any tribute on his subjects, or on foreign merchants, 
but he receives presents. ‘There is no regular government. 
The king is like a father ruling his children. He is mild 
and just, and has nothing to fear from his subjects. The 
whole community, indeed, exhibits the amiable and sim- 
ple manners of the patriarchs. In case of war, all are 
ready to serve; but the mild and inoffensive manners of 
these people afford little ground for quarrels, and when 
they arise, the natives of Timbuctoo repair to their chief, 


| who assembles a council of the elders, a!l of whom are 


blacks. Though the Moors are not permitted to take part 
in these councils, yet my host, Sidi-Abdallahi, the friend 
of Osman, was sometimes allowed to be present at them. 
The Moors acknowledge a superior among themselves 5 


but they are, nevertheless, amenable to the authorities of 


the country. I requested wy host to present me to the 
king, which, with his usual good-nature, he consented to 
do. The prince received me in the midst of his court. 
He was seated on a beautiful mat, with a rich cushion. 
We seated ourselves for a few moments at a little distance 
from him. Sidi-Abdallahi, after briefly relating my ad- 
ventures, told him that I wished to pay my respects to 
him. I could mot understand their conversation, for they 
spoke in the language of the Kissoors. The king after- 
wards addressed me in Arabic, asking some questions 
about the Christians, and the manner in which they had 
treated me. After a short time we took our leave: I 
wished to have seen the interior of the house, but my cu- 
riosity could not be gratified. The king appeared to be of 
an exceedingly amiable disposition; his age might be 
about fifty-five, and his hair was white and curly. He 
was of the middling height, and his colour was jet black. 
He had an aquiline nose, thin lips, a gray beard, and 
large eyes, and his whole countenance was pleasing ; his 
dress, like those of the Moors, was composed of stuff of 
European manufacture. On his head was a red cap, 
bound round with a large piece of muslin, in the form of 
a turban. His shoes were of morocco, shaped like our 
morning slippers, and made in the country. He often 
visited the mosque. There are, as J have already mer. 
tioned, many Moors in Timbuctoo, and they occupy the 
finest houses in the city. They very soon become rich in 
trade, and they receive consignments of merchandise from 
Adrar, Tafilet, Tawat, Ardamas, Tripoli, Tunis, and Al- 
gicrs. They receive from Europe tobacco and other 
articles, which they send by canoes to Jenné and elsewhere. 
Timbuctoo may be regarded as the principal entrepoét of 
this part of Africa. All the salt obtained from the mines 
of Toudeyni is brought hither on camels. The Moors of 
Morocco and other countries who travel to the Soudan, 
remain six or eight months at Timbuctoo to sell their 
goods, and get their camels re-laden. The cakes of salt 
are tied together with cords, made of a sort of grass which 
grows in the neighbourhood of Tandaye. This grass is 
dry when gathered ; but is afterwards moistened, and then 
buried under ground to keep it from the sun and the east 
wind, which would dry it too rapidly. When sufficiently 
impregnated with moisture, it is taken out of the earth and 
platted into cord, which the Moors use for various pur- 
poses. The camels frequently throw their loads off their 
backs; and when the cakes of salt arrive in the town they 
are frequently broken. This would spoil their sale, if the 
merchants did not take the precaution of making the slaves 
When the pieces are fastened 


place; ‘* and opposite to that which had been occupied by jtogether, the cakes are packed up again with a stronger 


Major Laing, the strect only intervening between them. 
Often, when seated before my door, (says he,) | thought of 
the fate of that unfortunate traveller, who, after surmount. | 
ing numberless dangers and privations, was cruelly assassi- 
nated when on the eve of returning to his country. In| 
the course of these reflections, | could not repress a teeling | 
of spprehension lest, should I be discovered, I might be | 
doomed to a fate more horrible than death—to slavery ! | 
But I determined to act with caution, and not to afford | 
any ground for suspicion. va oa ” 

© The city of Timbuctoo is principally inhabited by ne- | 
groes of the Kissoor nation. Many Moors also reside | 
there. They are engaged in trade, and, hke Europeans, 
who repair to the colonies in the hope of making their for- 


kind of cord, made of bull's hide. The cakes are orna- 
mented with little designs, such as stripes, lozenges, &c. 
traced in black. The slaves are very fond of executing 
these ornaments,—an employment which enables them to 
collect a little supply of salt for their own use. In general 
the slaves are better treated at Timbuctoo than in other 
countries. ‘They are well clothed and fed, and seldom 
beaten. They are required to observe religious duties, 
which they do very punctually; but they are, nevertheless, 
regarded as merchandise, and are exported to Tripoli, 
Morocco, and other parts of the coast, where they are not 
so happy as at Timbuctoo. They always leave that place 
with regret, though they are ignorant of the fate that 
awaits them elsewhere. At the time of my departure I 


tunes, they usually return to their own country to enjoy |saw several slaves micticnaiely bidding each other adieu. 
a 


the fruits of their industry. They have considerable in- 
fluence over the native inhabitants of Timbuctoo, whose | 


The conformity of their melancholy condition excites 


among them a feeling of sympathy and mutual interest. 


———— te 


At parting, they recommended good behaviour to each 
other; but the Moors frequently hurry their departure 
and interrupt these affecting scenes, which are so well ca). 
culated to excite commiseration for their fate. When | 
was at the mosque, a middle-aged Moor stepped up to me 
gravely, and, without saying a word, slipped a handful of 
cowries into the pocket of my coussabe. He withdrew im. 
mediately, without affording me time to thank him, | 
was much surprised at this delicate way of giving alms, 
‘* The city of Timbuctoo forms a sort of triangle, meg, 
suring about three miles in circuit. ‘The houses are large 
but not high, consisting entirely of a ground floor, Ih 
some a sort of little closet is constructed above the entrance, 
They are built of bricks of a round form, rolled in the 
hands, and baked in the sun. The walls, except as far ay 
regards their height, resemble those of Jenné. The streets 
of Timbuctoo are clean, and sufficiently wide to permi 
three horsemen to pass abreast. Both within and withoy 
the town there are many straw huts of a circular form 
like those of the pastoral Foulahs. They serve as dwellings 
for the poor, and for the slaves who sell merchandise {oy 
their masters. Timbuctoo contains seven mosques, tyo 
of which are Jarge; each is surmounted by a brick tower, 
This mysterious city, which has been an object of curiosiy 
for so many ages, and of whose population, Civilizatiog, 
and trade with the Soudan, such exaggerated notions have 
prevailed, is situated in an immense plain of white sand, 
having no vegetation but stunted trees and shrubs, such 
as the mimosa jerruginea, which grows no higher thay 
three or four feet. The city is not closed by any barrier, 
and may be entered on any side. Within the town ae 
seen some of the balanitis egyptiaca, and in the centreis 
a palm-tree. Timbuctoo may contain at most about ten 
or twelve thousand inhabitants; all are engaged in irade, 
The population is at times augmented by the Arabs, who 
come with the caravans, and remain awhile in the city, 
In the plain, several species of grass and thistles afford 
food for the camels. Fire-wood 1s very scarce, being all 
brought from the neighbourhood of Cabra. It is an ant. 
cle of trade, and the women sell it in the market- plac», 
It is only burnt by the rich; the poor use camel-dung fi 
fuel. Water is also sold in the market-place ; the woma 
give a measure containing about half a pint for a cowrie. 
(To be concluded in our next } 
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Biographical fotices. 


MR. TIERNEY. 
— 
(Frum the Morning Chronicle, Jan. 26.) 





The Right Honourable George Tierney, whose deati 
we now announce, was unquestionably one of the ablesto 
the distinguished men who have taken the lead in Parli 
ment during the last forty years. He was first returned fo 
Southwark in 1786; and, like his contemporaries, M 
Pitt and Mr. Sheridan, he rose at once into fame. 1 
the secession of Mr. Fox and his friends, he remained i 
his place, and vigorously contested every measure with M 
Pitt, whom he challenged in 1798, on account of wh 
would now be considered unjustifiable and unparliamen 
conduct—the attributing his opposition in a measure to 
wish to impede the service of the country. When M 
Addington became Minister, Mr. Tierney took offi 
under bim, but on the return of Mr. Pitt to power,) 
again joined the Opposition. During the Fox and Gre 
ville Administration he was first Irish Secretary, and after 
wards President of the Board of Control. With 
Whigs he quitted office, and on the death of Mr. Ponson 
he became leader of the Opposition in the House of Com 
mons. 

As a speaker, Mr. Tierney was exceedingly original. 
From the moment he opened his mouth til he sat d 
the attention of his hearers never flagged for one momet 
In a style which never rose above the colloquial, the m 
cutting sarcasms, level to the most ordinary understandi 
escaped from him, as if he were himself unaware of thet 
terrible effect. How eften have we seen his oppone 
writhing for hours under a succession of sarcasms, whit 
it almost exceeds human patience to bear! His 
was withering. We are certain that of all the spea 
contemporaries with Mr. Tierney, no one was so mud 
dreaded as he was. His irony was inimitable. From th 
simplicity of his language, the reporters never misundé 
stood him; but from the rapidity of his colloquial tum 
and the instant roar with which they were followed in 
House, it was impossible to record all that fell from him 
and the reports therefore, though almost always characte 
istic of him, were far from complete. But his maove 
and intonation added immensely to the effect of what b 
said. He never attempted continuous discourse—nevé 
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declaimed—and never attempted what is ordinarily under- would, unquestionably, have been the first man at the Bar. 


ood by wit. It was the conversation of a shrewd man 


ofthe world, who delivered his observations on the subject match for Mr. Ticrney, with au English jury. We have 


ynder discussion with apparent candour, which contrasted 
gngularly with the knowing tone and look of the speaker. 
Mr. Tierney was a most formidable opponent: and, in 
pis patticular style of speaking, never will be equalled. 
Noman ever possessed, in such perfection, the talent of 
gizing on a weak part of his adversary, and exhibiting it 
ina ludicrous light. His mode of taking an argument to 
peces and reconstructing it in his own way astonished his 
hearers, Who recognised the apparent fidelity of the copy, 
ind yet felt at a loss how they had themselves failed to per- 
give, during the preceding speech, what seemed nowsopal- 
publy absurd. Yet, though Mr. Tierney was shrewd and 
jute, he could not be said to take comprehensive views. 
Weare not aware that he ever delivered an observation that 
quld be separated from the question before him. He 
quld not be said to possess political wisdom or foresight ; 
he was entirely practical. In financial discussion, he 
ygued rather like an accountant than a politician. Even 
Henry Dundas, who was by no means a learned clerk, 
lughed heartily at his ignorance when, as Chairman of a 
(ommittee, on bringing up areport, he perplexed himself 
vith the exploded ideas of ‘* forestalling and regrating.” 
Mr. Tierney, in reply to Mr. Dundas, complained that his 
bjections had not been urged sooner, ‘as they might 
have prevented all the trouble of the inquiry which had 
tken place. He did not like the mode of reasoning em- 
loyed, nor did he know what pretension there was to new 
Aison the subject. The House had come to the reso- 
ition, in 1764, that the high price of provisions was owing 
tthe laxness of the laws against forestalling; in 1767, 
this resolution was contradicted by one directly opposites in 
1770, all the laws against forestalling had been repealed ; 
twenty-four years’ experience had intervened, and the price 
tf meat had been found to increase. A Committee last 
yeat had decidedly pronounced the high price of provisions 
ty be owing to forestalling, so that the lights of the House 
othe subject were against the prineiple of reasoning as- 
wmed by the Right Honourable Secretary. He wished 
to appeal to facts, notwithstanding the authority of Dr. 
Smith, however high he rated him. Meat was 1d. or 1!d. 
heaper per pound sixty miles from London than it was in 
ie capital ; and to what cause was it to be ascribed ? The 
bause was, that Smithfield market was a mockery, for there 
ere places at a small distance from London which formed 
kind of middle market, where the salesman and the 
jpbber, or the carcase butcher, in collusion, settled the 
prices to the disadvantage of the grazier and the farmer, 
sho were thus deprived of competition in the market, and 
the great distress of the public, who were thus compelled 
ypay not only the per centage profit to the jobber, but 
hatever extortion he might also please toadd. These 
in facts he conceived to be better than the speculative 
waning of Adam Smith.”” Every man can find facts, 
aud Mr. Tierney found them in abundance: but if he had 
ad Smith, he would have found that Smith also availed 
imself of facts. The difference between Smith and Mr. 


fr. Tierney reasoned ill, and Smith reasoned well, which 
ith bad reasoners is speculative reasoning. 

After Mr. Tierney found that his opinions on this sub. 
wt were generally scouted, he was too prudent to express 
ite ; but. we question if even he understood the rationale 
the opinions, on account of which he was obliged to 
wadon his own, In 1799 we find him inveighing in the 
House of Commons against the evils of immense capitals 
nd credits, and declaring that ** the evils arising from an 
mnoderate extension of farms are so obvious, and rapidly 
mreasing, that some measures may be expected for re- 
iaining it, and opening, by the improvement of natural 
portunities, the earth to the cultivation of men, not as 
lingsto others.” All this was gravely uttered by one 
the most distinguished members of the British Parlia- 
nent, after a lapse of nearly two generations from the pub- 
ation of the immortal work of Smith. 

Those who complain of the incapacity of the Legislature 
ithe present day, know little of the incapacity of a pre- 
ting generation, when the leaders required no other ac- 
uplichment than the command of language, which every 
an used to good society possesses, with a knack of de- 
ing derived from practice. Itis the age which has left 
ht House of Commons behind it, that is ail; for there is, 
wfessedly, much more information in the present House 
un in the Houses while burning with admiration on the 
ofound wisdom of Mr. Tierney, when he detected the 
uery of the middlemen, and saw the dangers of large 
mms, 


Sir James Scarlett, with all his tact, would have been no 


always understood that he regretted, in after life, his 
abandoning a prefession for politics, which obtained for 
him distinction, indeed, but little more; while his large 
—_ demanded more than his limited means could well 
afford. , 





—_ 


We wish Mr. Roberts to see this article, but we do not 
know, precisely, where he is at present. We know, how- 
ever, that he is a constant reader of the Kaleidoscope ; and 
we therefore take this method of giving him the necessary 
hint. — 

NEW MODE OF IMPELLING CARRIAGES, 


—__ 
We copy the following paragraph from the London 
papers, fur the purpose of making some observations on 
the allezed invention of Mr. Fordham, as we happen to 
know something more of this method of impelling carriages 
than the patentee may be aware of.—£dit. Kal. 
** Ata lecture delivered at the London Royal Institu- 
tion, on Friday evening, Mr. E. P. Fordham developed 
a plan, for which a patent has been taken out, whereby 
a very convenient and preferable substitute for steam could 
be applied to the purpose of impelling carriages along a 
turnpike road. It is well known that common air is, like 
steam, an elastic body, and may be compressed into a space 
considerably less than its ordinary bulk. It follows, there- 
fore, that when so compressed, it is capable of generating 
the same kind of power as steam, without the serious disad- 
vantages which, under many circumstances, attend this 
formidable principle of motion. Mr. Fordham, after a 
theoretical demonstration of the applicability of compressed 
air to locomotive engines, by the aidjof drawings, pro- 
ceeded to a practical proof. A small carriage-engine on 
the table was connected, by means of an India-rubber 
hose or tube, with a cylinder filled with compressed air. 
On turning the cock, the expansion of the admitted air 
set the piston in motion, and the wheels were turned, 
slowly or rapidly, as required. The advantages of air over 
steam, as respects locomotive-engines, are obvious ; instead 
of a ponderous machine carrying boiler, furnace, fuel, 
water, &c. and weighing perhaps two or three tons, cut- 
ting up roads, blackening our buildings, and poisoning 
the air with smoke, (ieaving out of view the risk of tra- 
velling farther thar contracted for, by the explosion of the 
boiler,) an air-carriage would be a light and clean vehicle, 
requiring Only recipients, the pressure on which could 
always be exactly computed, and which, if they burst, 
would do little or no mischief. One minute and a half 
would be the utmost delay in changing horses (that is, in 
taking a fresh supply of air,) which would be requisite 
every hour, and in that period the vehicle might travel ten 
or twelve miles, or at any required velocity. A steam- 
carriage, not being able to condense the steam, would be 
equally obliged to stop for supplies of water. Mr. Fordham 
discussed and obviated the probable objections to his plan, 
the details of which appeared to afford great satisfaction 
to his hearers, including several distinguished scientific 
persons.—London paper. 
In consequence of the information contained in the 
aboye paragraph, we take this opportunity of thus pub- 


licly addressing Mr. Fordham. 


Liverpool, February 10, 1830. 
Srr,—-As I find from the report of the proceedings of 
the London Royal Institution that you have been ex- 
hibiting a working model, in which condensed air is sub- 
stituted for steam asthe impelling power of locomotive- 
carriages, (an alleged invention for which it seems you 
have taken out a patent,)—TI consider it my duty, on 
behalf of a poor but most respectable and ingenious me- 
chanic, with whom I am acquainted, to inform you that, 


— 


affair to my discretion, I advised him to disclose his 
Secret to a most respectable gentleman in this town, who 
perfectly uncerstands the theory and practice of complicated 
machinery. Bonds were entered into by this gentleman, 
myself, and Mr. Roberts; and a caveat was obtained as a 
precaution pending the experiments which it was deemed 
necessary to make previously to incurring the expense of 
a patent. Neither the gentleman to whom I allude, nor I, 
entertained any doubt respecting the practicability of ap- 
plying the elastic power of condensed air to the impulse of 
machinery ; but we certainly anticipated certain objections, 
which J still fear will militate against the eventual success 
of the project on the lange scale. 

Amongst the objections which we urged to Mr. Roberts, 
were the difficulty of equalizing the escape of the air; the 
impetus of which, without some special contrivance, would 
become weaker every successive stroke of the piston. We 
were also not a little alarmed at the tremendous power 
with which we had to deal, as the expansion, under the 
degree of condensation proposed, (some thousand atmoe 
spheres) would have infinitely exceeded that of gunpowder 
or steam. In consequence of those considerations the 
experiments were temporarily suspended, but J need not 
inform you, that, unless you/can prove that your alleged 
invention was secured by patent prior to the date of Mr. 
Roberts’s caveat, your patent will be no bar to his pro- 
ceeding with an invention which has been his favourite 
pursuit for several years past.—I beg to subscribe myself, 
Sir, yours, &c. &c. EGERTON SMITH. 
No. 11, St. James's-road. 








——— 


Correspondence. 


MR. DOLIER’S INVENTIONS, 
aie 
70 THE EDITOR. 
Srrk,—Having read a letter in the Albion, commenting 
on Mr. Dolier’s inventions for facilitating the instruction 
of youth, I am induced to make a few remarks in reference 
to what an Old Schoolmaster says respecting Mr. D,’s 
copy-books. 
The Albion's correspondent appears to be of opinion 
that children accustomed to use Mr. D.’s books will, when 
they are put to write on common paper, experience nearly 
as much difficulty to write with regularity, and to form the 
letters with due proportion, as if they had never written 
before. 
Although I am not an On schoolmaster, yet I am able, 
from experience, to say, that the very reverse has been the 
result of a trial I have made of the books; so far from 
children finding any difficulty in the formation of the 
letters, when put to write on common paper, they have 
uniformly made them more accurately than others who had 
written twice or thrice the time on the old system; and I 
feel confident such will invariably be the effect wherever 
they receive a fair trial. 
Of Mr. D.’s mode of teaching arithmetic, or any other 
branch of education, I_ know nothing, and consequently 
offer no opinion ; but I could not withhold this testimony 
to the usefulness ot Mr. D.’s inventions, so far as writing 
is concerned.—Yours, &c. ALIQUIS, 
Liverpool, Feb. 3, 1830. 
P.S. The parents of such children as have been taught 
on Mr. D.’s plan consider it very advantageous. 





¢& We are of opinion that our correspondent will be 
quite as much pleased with Smith and Dolier's arithme- 
tical and other inventions as with the one he has tried and 
approved, and respecting which another person, the teacher 
of a most respectable academy, assures us that by far the 





between four and five months since, a Mr. Charles Roberts 
disclosed to me a method of effecting that to which you 
now lay claim as your invention. 

Mr. Roberts, although ther. personally unknown tome, 
honoured me with his confidence, under the persuasion, I 
presume, that I should take no unworthy jadvantage of 
it, and that I might be the means of enabling him to 
bring his plan advantageously before the public. He 





Mr. Tierney was destined for the Bar, but coming un- 
pectedly to the possession of a considerable sum, he de- 


‘the result of my investigation of the principle of the in- 





offered me a share of the concern ifa patent should be 


best writer in the school isa boy who has been learning 
only a short time, but who began at once with Dolier's 
copy-books, and pursued the system till his hand acquired 
the proper action. This may be a suitable place in which 
to say, in reply to many inquiries, that Messrs. Smith and 
Dolier will probably give their Lectures on Karly Educa. 
cation, in Liverpool and the neighbouring towns, in the 
course of the ensuing month. At present the former gen- 
tleman is confined to the house by indisposition, but he is 





vention ; and as he left the whole management of the 


attending, as much as possible, to the flattering request 
made by his numerous auditors in the north.—£dit, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


WAVERLEY NOVELS.—OLD MORTALITY. 
WAVERLEY NovELs. Vol. 1X. A new Edition, with 

the Author's Notes. Ory Montarity. Edinburgh, 

Cadell and Co. ; London, Simkinand Marshall. 1830. 


(Continued from our last.) 


We hasten now to fulfil our promise of last week, to give 
our readers a sketch of the original of Old Mortality, 
whose character exhibits a more pleasant aspect than that 
of the Black Dwarf. This individual's real name was 
Robert Paterson, a native of Dumfries-shire. The author 
gives us the following account of his acquaintance with 
him: 

**It is about thirty years since, or more, that the author 
met this singular person in the churchyard of Dunnotturs, 
when spending a day or two with the late learned and ex- 
cellent clergyman, Mr. Walker, the Minister of that 
parish, for the purpose of a close examination of the ruins 
of the Castle of Dunnottur, and other objects of antiqua- 
rian research in that neighbourhood, Old Mortality chanced 
to be at the same place, on the usual business of his pil- 
gtimage. It was whilst I was listening to this story (an 
anecdote showing the intense feeling of veneration retained 
by the descendants of the Cameronians, too long to quote) 
and looking at the monument referred to, that I saw Old 
Mortality engaged in his daily task of cleaning and re- 
pairing the ornaments and epitaphs upon the tomb. His 
appearance and equipments were exactly as described in 
the novel. I was very desirous to see something of a 
person so singular, and expected to have done so as he 
took up his quarters with the hospitable and liberal-spirited 
minister. But though Mr. Walker invited him up after 
dinner to partake of a glass of spirits and water, to which 
he was supposed not to be very averse, yet he would not 
speak frankly upon the subject of his occupation. He was 
in bad humour, and had, according to his phrase, no free- 
dom for conversation with us. © ° a * 
Perhaps, atter all, he did not feel himself at ease with his 
company : he might suspect the questions asked by a north- 
country minister and a young barrister to savour more of 
idle curiosity than profit. At any rate, in the phrase of 
John Bunyan, Old Mortality went on his way, aud I saw 
him no more."’ 

It is rather remarkable, that though Old Mortality died 
so late as 1801, no trace can be found of his burial-place. 
Sir Walter acknowledges the kindness of Mr. Truin, who 
has, in vain, inade every possible inquiry respecting Old 
Mortality’s burial-place, but without effect, as there is no 
mention of bis death in the Kirk Session-book in any of 
the surrounding parishes. 

We must now conclude this short and hurried sketch of 
Robert Paterson, and beg to call the attention of our readers 
to the many notes which enrich this volume. These are, 
the Festival of the Popinjay—Murderers of Archbishop 
Sharpe—Sergeant Bothwell—and a curious anecdote illus- 
trative of the old Scottish custom of locking the door during 
dinner. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.) 











Gerometer Extreme) thermo- Hater me) State of! Attemarhes 
during | meter® heat duo the Wind at 
| Night jmoruing rin Day. at noon noon 
Feb. | | | 

3 | 29 75! 24 0) 27 0; 30 0 E.  |Cloudy. 

4 |29 75| 25 O| 30 O° 36 0} N.N.E. | Fair. 

5 [29 64) 28 0} 26 0; 30 O! KE. |Fair. 

6 |29 36/23 0} 23 0} 24 0} SSE, \Fair. 

7 |2916 22 0} 34 0, 40 OO} S, (Rain. 

8 (2927 35 @) 39 O| 43° O W.N.W.)Fair. 

9 2930 38 0; 40 OO} 42 O W.S.W. Rain. 


7th, Severe snow storm during night. 
vih, Six, pm. heavy rain. 





HOUSELESS POOR, 

It appears from the paragraph we are about to copy from 
the London Courier, that =a is now in London an 
asylum for shipwrecked or houseless seamen. We have 
much pleasure in copying the following ,notice of this 
excellent establishment :— 

Houseless, Starving, and Afflicted, and Convalescent or 
Oppressed Sailors.—At this inclement season of the year, 
crowds of shipwrecked, stranded, ome or robbed, or 
destitute sailors, reach London from all parts of our 
sea-shores and of the world. Shirtless, shoeless, and penny- 
less, they must perish in our streets, but for prompt as- 
sistance. The Sailors’ Rest or Maritime Guardian Estab- 
lishment, has a new Sailors’ Asylum opened for all such 
distressing cases, in Wellclose-square. Every forlorn 
starving sailor is here instantly received on application. 
He is washed and shaved, and hasa basin of bergeu or 
thick oatmeal porridge and a sea-biscuit every morning, 
is sent out to look for a ship through the day, and has a 
basin of good soup and a biscuit every evening, with clean 
straw for his bed. Divine worship is conducted in the 
Asylum, morning and evening, that the duties of religion 
and morality may be impressed upon the minds of the dis- 
consolate mariners in the season of their calamity. If any of 
them are taken ill (as is often the case) they are removed to 
the Sailors’ Infirmary, connected with the Asylum, where 
they havea good bed, nourishing food, a daily apothecary, 
and a consulting physician. If their case demands it, they 
are instantly sent to an hospital for the best advice and 
medicine. If they die in connexion with the Asylum, the 
Society orders a decent burial, and all the destitute sailors 
follow their shipmates to the grave. When any of them 
obtains a ship, a new check shirt and handkerchief are 
given to him. If they are oppressed about wages, a 
legal arbitrator is employed to relieve them. Convales- 
cent sailors turned out of hospitals cured, but weak, and 
requiring a few days’ nourishment and strength before 
they can be fit to do duty by day, or keep watch at night 
in a ship, are taken care of, and provided for by the 
Sailors’ Rest.—Donations of coal, candle, straw, oatmeal, 
soap, razors, bedding, hammocks, old canvass for trowsers, 
old rope or junk to work into mats, or cloth for jackets 
and trowsers, or any kind of sea clothing, or ox cheeks, 
or legs of beef, or any joint of meat, or vegetables for 
soup, or soft bread, or sea biscuit, or flannel for waist- 
coats, and drawers, or stockings, or half-worn shoes; or 
donations and subscniptions to support the great d d 


it on that of the audience. A little time, we doubt not 
will show that we have reason to be proud of our town 
(of which we understand this young lady is a native) hav. 
ing given birth to so sweet a singer. 

CO-OPERATION, 

Three lectures on Co-operation will be delivered in this 
townnext week by Mr. Wm. Pare, Corresponding Secretary 
tothe First Birmingham Co-operative Society, addressed 
particularly to the labouring classes and to the members 
of Trade Unions and Benefit Societies,—of which farther 
information will be given by handbills, and a syllabus of 
the lectures will be published, and also inserted in the 
Liverpool Mercury of Friday next, to which we request 
the attention of our readers. We have seen some of Mr, 
Pare’s letters, and we believe him to be a man of talent, 
and the subjects he intends to treat of are of great im. 
portance to society. Half the profits will be given for the 
relief of the destitute poor in Liverpool, and the other 
half to the London Association for promoting Co-opera. 
tive Knowledge. Should those persons who are opposed 
to co-operation wish to have a public discussion, (if they 
will be responsible for the expenses of the meeting,) Mr. 
Pare will meet them for this purpose any evening next 
week after his lectures are finished. Before he leaves the 
town, he wishes to meet all those persons who have already 
joined Co-operative Societies, or are desirous of forming 
them, for the purpose of giving explanations and afford. 
ing information as to the best methods of forming and con. 
ducting them. 








Tide Table. 




















Days. Morn.|Rven.| Height. Festivals, &e. 

Tuesday --16) 4 4|"a Bois 3 IM ols 

uesday -- 4 oon’s t Quarter. 
Wednesdayl7} 5 1] 5 36/11 6 e 
Thursday 18) 6 16] 6 55j/11 6 
Friday ----19] 7 34] 8 812 1 
Saturday--20} 8 40} 9 813 5 fCam. Term div. m, 
Sunday----21| 9 34] 9 58}15 4 |Quinquagesima Sunday. 
Monday --22/10 21)/10 43}/17 5 (Moon, 4h. 23m, morn, 
Tuesday --23j11 511 28}19 2 {Shrove Tuesday. New 








on the funds at this dreary season, will be truly acceptable. 


MUSIC HALL. 

The concert of last week may be considered to have 
hinged mainly on Mr. and Mrs. Knyvett, who are not 
only old standards, but great favourites in this part of the 
world. The other parties may be yet considered as pro- 
bationers. Mr. Bennett has for some little time past 
been known in Manchester and the neighbouring towns 
as an agreeable singer, with a sweet, smooth voice, and 
took part in the Chester festival .with much satisfaction to 
the auditory. Mr. Machin has been heard at some half- 
dozen stray concerts, but is so greatly gifted with a fine, 
rich, powerful voice of vast compass, that there can be no 
doubt, if bis judgment and style do but keep pace, of his 
getting speedily into general request. 

The young lady came before a public audience for the 
first time. This is so formidable an ordeal for a young 
lady (and ¢his was a very young lay; for though not 
exactly **under fourteen,” as our fellow journalist, the 
other day, in error, stated; she is but lately fifteen !) that 
uoless she be endued with an unusual share of boldness, 
(a faculty which has, abstractedly, no great charm in a 
young lady,) she has no chance of displaying her real 
powers. So with this lady, whose excessive timidity in a 
considerable degree repressed the free utterance of a most 
beautiful and brilliant voice, which, if heard in its full 
power, we doubt not would, though not possessing by any 
means the force and body which maturity will confer, 
completely fill a larger space than the Music-hall. Her 
flexibility is considerable, and displayed itself to much 
advantage in the variations on ** Le petit Tumbour.” 

The coldness of a Liverpoul concert audience is pro- 
verbial, and that we regret it should not have even given 
way to the interesting appearance of our young and exces- 
sively timid debutante, especially as her real claims to 
ample support and encouragement were so easily discern- 
ible. The aos warmth of a little more applause 
might have restored her voice to its due power and equi- 
librium, (for from timidity alone it strayed, in a slight 
degree, once or twice from strict tune,) and have left be- 
hind the desirable impression of an effective employment 
of power on her own part, and a courteous recognition of 





THE HOUSELESS POOR. 
In the press, and will be published in a few days, Gratis, 
An APPEAL to the INHABITANTS of LIVER. 
POOL, on the subject of establishing a permanent place of 
Refuge for the HOUSELESS POOR, with an ulterior view 
also of diminishing or suppressing Street Begging. 
To be had at the Mercury-office. 
— tr 


Go Worrespondents. 


LITERARY AND ScignTIFIC Extracts.—The communications 
promised by Jf. will, we feel assured, prove acceptable, if 
they be as judiciously selected as the first specimen, which 
we shall insert in our next publication. We are not, how. 
ever, of M.’s opinion respecting controversial correspon- 
dence, and we think the letters on the French language 
were interesting and useful.—‘“ De gustibus non disputan- 
dum est.” 

The verses of Orson are, in our opinion, seomewhat prolix, and 
exhibit occasional defects, which we shall not more parti 
cularly notice, unless our correspondent requires us todos. 

MILLMAN’s History OF THE JEWs.—We have in reserve for 
next week the communication with which J. W. favoured 
us some weeks ago. 

German LiteraturE.—Immediately after the completion of 
the American novel, which will be in a few weeks, we 
shall introduce to our readers a translation, from the Ger- 
man, from which we anticipate some amusement. The 
translation is by a much valued correspondent of the Ka 
leidoscope. 

Frencn Version or On, No! WE NEVER MENTION HER.” 
The new translation of this ballad by Ald, shall make its 
first appearance in the Mercury, with the consent of the 
writer. 

MatHemartics.—The insertion of the question of Thomas Hu 
ford, pupil in the Newton Grammar School, would subject 
us to the expense of an engraving to illustrate the solution. 

Music.—We have in preparation another piece of music. 
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